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MADISON: A MODEL CITY 



EXPLANATORY 



On January 26, 1909, about three hundred representa- 
tive citizens of Madison met for the purpose of consider- 
ing the securing of a comprehensive phm for the future 
growth and deveh)pment of the city as the capital of the 
state and the home of its university. The funds needed 
for the work had been secured and bv unanimous vote 
John Nolen, huidscape architect, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, was engaged to prepare such a phui. An advisory- 
committee of fifty was named to assist the directors of the 
Madison Park and Pleasure Drive Association in securing 
a plan which would be for the best interests not only of 
the city, but also of the state and of the university. The 
members of the committee were as follows: James O. 
Davidson, Charles H. Van Hise, Burr \V. Jones, Magnus 
Swenson, T. E. Brittingham, D. K. Tenney, John Corscot, 
Frank Gilbert, John A. Aylward, H. L. Russell, F. Warren 
Montgomery, Joseph Jastrow, (ieorge Raymer, T. C. Rich- 
mond, Carl J. Hausmann, A. G. Schmedeman, A. F. Men- 
ges, Philip Fauerbach, Joseph M. Boyd, John C. Prien, 
E. L. Case, W. W. Warner, Joseph M. Cannon, George W. 
Bird, Ernest N. Warner, Ralph W. Jackman, C. F. Cooley, 
Anthony Donovan, Charles H. McCarthy, E. A. Ross, S. G. 
Scanlon, A. G. Kroncke, A. M. Stondall, Frank W. Hoyt, 
Frank W. Cantwell, L. S. Hanks, Robert G. Siebecker, 
(ieorge Curtis, Jr., C. E. Buell, A. H. Hollister, B. H. Meyer, 
George Riley, T. G. Murray, Carl Johnson, Ellis Proudfit, 
A. O. Fox, Leonard W. Gay, E. J. Frautschi, George P. Gil- 
ford and L. S. Smith. 
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To the Directors of the Madison Park and Pleasure Drive 
Association and the Citizens' Committee: 

Gentlemen : 

The purpose of the report herewith submitted is to try 
to find out the kind of city that Madison should be, to ex- 
amine the existing city fairly and frankly with a view to 
discovering its merits, defects and tendencies, and then to 
consciously plan for the definite steps necessary to realize 
a practicable ideal. The \york is undertaken in the confi- 
dent belief that Madison may be so developed as to estab- 
lish a new standard for city making in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John Nolen, 
Landscape Architect. 

Cambridge, Mass., August, 1910. 



THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MADISON 



/ shall not attempt to define how large or how well or- 
ganized, politically, a province must be. For my present 
purpose a county, a state, or even a large section of the 
country, such as New England, might constitute a prov- 
ince. For me, then, a province shall mean any one pari 
of a national domain, which is, geographically and so- 
cially, sufficiently unified to have a true consciousness of 
its own unity, to feel a pride in its own ideals and customs, 
and to possess a sense of its distinction from other parts 
of the country. And by the term ** provincialism" I shall 
mean, first, the tendency of such a province to possess its 
own customs and ideals; secondly, the totality of these 
customs and ideals themselves; and thirdly, the love and 
pride which leads the inhabitants of a province to cherish 
as their own these traditions, beliefs, and aspirations. . . . 

Finally, let the province more and more seek its own 
adornment. Here I speak of a matter that in all our 
American communities has been until recently far too 
much neglected. Local pride ought above all to centre, so 
far^s its material objects are concerned, about the deter- 
mination to give the surroundings of the community no- 
bility, dignity, beauty. We Americans spend far too much 
of our early strength and time in our newer communities 
upon injuring our landscapes, and far too little upon en- 
deavoring to beautify our towns and cities. We have be- 
gun to change all that, and while I have no right to speak 
as an aesthetic judge concerning the growth of the love of 
the beautiful in our country, I can strongly insist that no 
community can think any creation of genuine beauty and 
dignity in its public buildings or in the surroundings ofi 
its towns and cities too good a thing for its own deserts^ 
For we deserve what in such realms we can learn how to 
create or to enjoy, or to make sacrifices for. And no pro- 
vincialism will become dangerously narrow so long'^as it 
is constantly accompanied by a willingness to sacrifice 
much in order to put in the form of great institutions, ofi 
noble architecture, and of beautiful surroundings an ex- 
pression of the worth that the community attaches to its 
own ideals. Josiah Royge. 



I. THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MADISON 

Madison is one of the most striking examples that could 
be selected in the United States of a city which should 
have a distinct individuality, marked characteristics sep- 
arating it from and in many respects elevating it above 
other cities. Its topography, its lake scenery, its early 
selection as the Capital and as the seat of the State Uni- 
versity, its population, its history, — such influential fac- 
tors as these should surely have found expression in a city 
plan, a city development and a city life with a form and 
flavor unlike that of any other place. 

Topographically, Madison naturally abounds in inter- 
est and picturesque situations. The ground rises and falls 
from one part of the city to another, and here and there 
mounts into hills of such eminence as to afl'ord notable 
sites for important public buildings or residential sec- 
tions of distinction. The main physical features, how- 
ever, that win and hold the attention are not these hills 
and the rolling ground between them, but the large and 
truly beautiful lakes, directly on and between which, oc- 
cupying a narrow neck of land, Madison is situated. 
Northwest of the city is the lovely Lake Mendota, six 
miles long and nearly four miles wide, with an irregular 
shore line of twenty miles; southeast is the somewhat 
smaller but equally attractive Lake Monona, with a shore 
line of about ten miles. The other two lakes — Waubesa 
and Kegonsa — are comprised in the so-called "Four Lake 
Region" of which Madison is the dominating feature. 
Lake Wingra, a much smaller body of water, completes 
the chain. No other city of the world, so far as I know, 
has naturally such a unique situation on a series of lakes, 

[19] 



THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MADISON 

with an opportunity for so much and such direct relation- 
ship to beautiful water frontages. The physical situation 
certainly is distinctly individual. 

Madison's early selection as a Capital City should also 
contribute to its individuality. In 1836 Wisconsin was 
erected into a Territory by act of Congress and the same 
year, after a severe contest, Madison was selected as the 
Capital. Amt)ng its most formidable rivals were Green 
Bay, Mineral Point, and Milwaukee, the latter then a tiny 
village of but three years' growth. Madison's claims \vere 
strongly supported by Judge James Duane Doty, an in- 
fluential politician and the owner of the proposed site. 
It w'as pointed out that Madison — which at this lime ex- 
isted as a city only on paper — was centrally situated be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River, that it 
would be a reasonable compromise between the conflict- 
ing interests of Green Bay and the mining section of Wis- 
consin; that its selection would tend to develop the still 
wild interior and above all that the proposed location 
was exceptionally healthful and beautiful. Madison's 
claims were finally recognized and endorsed and it thus 
became the permanent capital of a great commonwealth. 

Here, if ever, was an opportunity for wise and skillful 
city planning. A site of rare distinction, absolutely with- 
out obstacles in the nature of existing streets or buildings, 
clearly defined purposes to be served and an assured 
future growth and development. What was actually done 
by the pioneer surveyor? In a central situation, on a fine 
hill, seventy-five feet above Lake Monona, but not front- 
ing on either lake, the Capitol Park of about thirteen 
acres was located with broad avenues eight rods wide 
running from its center and narrower ones radiating from 
its corners. For the rest of Madison, all was the usual 
commonplace gridiron plan without even discriminating 

[21] 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MADISON 

(Hflerence in the widths of streets or the sizes of blocks. 
It is often stated that tiiis plan for Madison resembles the 
plan of Washington, and was copied after the latter, but 
there appears to be small justification for the claim. 
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l/F.M-ANT'S OHIGINAI, Pl.AV l"On WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Probubly Ihp most far-sighted Biid skilful city plan ever prepared. Al- 
Ihough the topoRrophy of WashiiiRloii is essentially dilTerenl from Madison the 
main fenturrs of the WushinKluii pinii art iii»Iructlve. 

Aside from the four radial streets — which are inadequate 
in width, and, with the exception of State Street, lacking 
in significant location or termination — the Madison plan 
possesses none of the splendid features of L'Enfanl's great 
[23] 




SavkDiwh ha* wb«t Madl»an most lacks — snull op«D sqiiarM 
la the haarl of the city. Its tweuty'flva uiull open KiuHreB, met 
Mide without cost, arc now valued at I5,0«3^00. 



THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MADISON 

plan for Washington. The excellent and well diflerenti- 
ated street plan of the latter finds no true echo in Madi- 
son. There are here no open squares, triangles or circles 
at the intersection of streets, no reservation of fine sites 
for public buildings other than the Capitol, and, strangest 
of all, the lake fronts — the prime and only legitimate 




factor to justify the selection of Madison as the Capital 
City — ^were ignored altogether so far as public utilization 
was concerned. As a matter of fact, the impulse to follow 
the plan of Washington was not an altogether sound one, 
for the narrow strip of irregular land in the Wisconsin 
wilderness, bounded by irregular shore lines ut places 
less than a mile apart, called imperatively for a plan 
based primarily upon the peculiar topography, and not 
for the mechanical and thoughtless application of a fixed 
[25] 



MADISON: A MODEL CITY 

geometrical scheme, no matter how cxcellciit it might he. 
Tradition records that the plan of Madison was prepared 
on paper hy a surveyor at a place distant from the city 
withont a suitahle survey and withcnit any personal 
knowledge of the properly. The character of the plan 
appears to support this tradition, for not only arc grades 




generally ignore<l, and later on leveled down to suit the 
artificial street system, but the suhdivision into lots was 
worked ont in unfavorable ways — many of those on Lake 
Mendota being as much as four hundroti feet in length, 
while some of those on Lake Monona are entirely under 
water. The original city plan of Madison in 1836 (here 
reproduced), which is often praised hy unthinking peo- 
ple, has little to commend it and so far as marking per- 
manently the individuality of the site for a distinctive 
city, it was a failure. 

[26] 



THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MADISON 

Another reason for an individual development of Madi- 
son is the fact that it is a "college town," the seat of the 
State University. The State Constitution, following the 
precedent of the Territorial legislature, provided for a 
"State Univensitj-, at or near the seat of state govern- 
ment." In 1848 it was duly incorporated and while it was 
mismanaged and poorly maintained for many years, it 
has now become the leading state university, with a stu- 
dent body of nearly five thousand young men and \yomen, 
and a large annual appropriation from the State which 
usually exceeds a million dollars. For the purposes of 
this inquin% it is pertinent to ask how far and in what 
ways luTs this great University placed its impress upon 
the city of Madison? Is the city's life, its plan, its appear- 
ance different because of the location of the l;niversitv 
at this point? In answer it may be said that its life is 
different because the Universitv of Wisconsin is noted 
for its extra-mural influence; not onlv in Madison but 
throughout tlie entire State, directly and indirectly, its 
power is felt to form and transform, to inspire and guide 
the common life. Whether this influence is more marked 
in Madison than in Milwaukee or anv other Wisconsin 
city — except so far as it is the indirect result of the resi- 
dence in Madison of the University's teachers — is open to 
question. 

When we turn to the plan and form and character of 
the city as a citj% to its appearance, its countenance, do 
we not find the contribution of the University confined 
practically to the University's buildings and grounds? Do 
we note anj^ individual stamp upon Madison as a result 
of the University's influence — better located and better 
built streets, finer city buildings, art museums, botanical, 
zoological and other gardens? Do we observe a more en- 
lightened method than is common of home-building? Do 

[27] 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MADISON 

we see the influence of higher education in the recreations 
of the people — in the theatres, in parks and playgrounds? 
Do we find noble statuary marking for all time the en- 
trancing history of this fine old State and its steadily un- 
folding civilization? If not, must we not say that a grand 
opportunity has been lost to influence in deep and perma- 
nent ways the population not only of Madison, but of 
Wisconsin as a whole? Madison does not belong exclus- 
ively to the people who have the good fortune to live 
there. She is the fair daughter of the entire State, the 
shrine to w^hich young men and women of the State come 
at the most impressionable period to secure adequate 
equipment for noble and successful life and work. And 
because this is also the Capital City, the representative 
men from all parts of the State meet here regularly to 
pass those laws upon which the welfare of Wisconsin 
rests. 

Finally, people may also contribute in many waj^s to 
the individuality of a city. The character of the popula- 
tion of Madison from the verv^ earliest settlement was 
somewhat unusual and might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to express itself in unusual ways in city making. 
Many hardy pioneers from New England and New York 
settled here as in other parts of Wisconsin. Then, coin- 
cident with the State's admission to the Union was the 
German Revolution of 1848, which gave rise to a strong 
tide of migration hither. The Germans were followed by 
Scandinavians (chiefly Norw^egians), Irish, English, Cana- 
dians, Bohemians, Poles, Dutch, Belgians and Swiss. Such 
immigrants from the Old World often bring traditions 
and fruits of experience in civic matters that are of value 
to the New World, and it w^as natural to expect in Madi- 
son some fresh expression of what was best in continental 
cities. 

[29] 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MADISON 

Here, then, in a marked type of topography and natural 
scenery, in the conscious establishment of a city for gov- 
ernmental and higher educational ends, in a varied, strong 
and virile population, and in a picturesque history, there 
were ample forces for the expression of civic life in a 
city of striking individuality, one might almost say per- 
sonality. So far that expression has manifested itself only 
in subordinate and minor ways. In larger matters it has 
failed. As a Capital City, Madison should possess dignity 
and even some restrained splendor; as a University City 
it should manifest a love of learning, culture, art, and 
nature; as a residence city it should be homelike, con- 
venient, healthful and possess ample facilities for whole- 
some recreation. Fortunately, much of the opportunity 
in all three directions still stands open and it is one of 
the main purposes of this report to show how the natural 
and adequate provision for the improvement of Madison 
will lead to a direct development of its individuality as a 
citv. 




MADISON FROM LAKE MENDOTA. 
A site of rare distinction, equalled by few cities in the world. 
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MADISON AS A CAPITAL CITY 



CITY MAKING 

To make cities — that is what we are here for. For the 
city is strategic. It makes the towns; the towns make the 
villages; the villages make the country. He who makes 
the city makes the world. After all, though men make 
cities, it is cities which make men. Whether our national 
life is great or mean, whether our social virtues are ma- 
ture or stunted, whether our sons are moral or vicious, 
whether religion is possible or impossible, depends upon 
the city, , , , To the reformer, the philanthropist, the 
economist, the politician, this vision of the city is the 
great classic of social literature. 

Henry Drummond. 



II. MADISON AS A CAPITAL CITY 

Madison's main function, after all, is to serve as a State 
Capital. For that purpose it was selected, for that first 
settled, for tliat it should be planned and replanned, as 
new needs and changing conditions and rising standards 
require. This applies first of all to the State House itself, 
its setting and approaches; but it applies with equal force 
to those other features of the city plan that can only be 
appropriately developed through the power and co-opera- 
tion of the State. 

The State of Wisconsin is now erecting a new and fit- 
ting Capitol building which will cost six million dollars 
or more. Although it is many times the size of the first 
modest structure, the ground in which it is to be set is 
the same as that for the original Capitol. And outside of 
this one limited block of ground the State has taken no 
steps whatever to control or improve the surroundings 
to its great building or the approaches to it. This is not 
a wise and comprehensive way of making large public 
improvements. It gives the impression that while Wis- 
consin may build a dignified and appropriate Capitol, the 
State is too poor or too narrow in its views to surround 
the building properly and to treat the approaches to it 
so as to permit the great structure to be seen and appre- 
ciated at its true value. 

The first need is to control the upbuilding around Capi- 
tol Square. At the present time, no special restrictions 
are placed upon this property and yet it is of the utmost 
importance that not only the height but the architectural 
character of all buildings around this square should be 

[35J 
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reasonably regulated; not to such an extent as to inter- 
fere with the effective use of the property by private own- 
ers, and yet so as to protect the large interests of the pub- 
lic in this locality. Action should be taken without delay 




STATE CAPITOU HARTFOIID. CONNECTICUT. 
A trad of 42 acres, purchased in 1854 Tor less Ihan 1.10,000, nnd now worth 

n.soo.oau. 

for the demands upon these blocks are now rapidly 
changing, and the "sky-scraper" or other offensive struc- 
ture may be begun at any time.' 

The six blocks southeast of Capitol Square, between 
Main Street and Lake Monona, should be acquired by 

' See numbered note at the end of the report. 



MADISON AS A CAPITAL CITY 

the State and added to its present property. Thus would 
be secured the additional land urgently needed as a set- 
ting for tlie Capitol, as sites for other public buildings 
which the increasing business of the State will soon re- 




quire, and above all organic relation between the new 
Capitol and Lake Monona. I submit with this report sug- 
gestive plans and sketches merely to show the wonderful 
possibilities that would be immediately opened up by the 
public possession of these six blocks, the filling in of 
[37] 
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Proposed approaches to the Minnesota State Capitol at St. Paul. 
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Ociural plun for Columbia. Dip capltol of Soulh Carolina, a city about 
the Blic of Hadlsan. The plan provldrs fur all the fcalurei of a conipre- 
bemlTe clt> plan including over 800 acres of parki. 
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Monona Lake front and the logical and much needed im- 
provement of the railroad approaches in East Madison. 

While six blocks would have to be cleared for the exe- 
cution of such a plan, no important buildings would be 
destroyed and the ground so secured need not remain 
idle. These blocks would furnish perfect sites for at least 
six large public buildings. Just what these should be it 
is not necessary now to say. The two nearest the Capitol 
would undoubtedly be required at once by the State. The 
next two might be constructed with regard to the future 
needs of the State, but used in the meantime as private 
office buildings. The two building sites nearest Lake 
Monona might, perhaps, be most profitably used for semi- 
puhlic purposes,^-one a really fine theatre and opera 
house as a State educational feature, the other a much 
needed hotel with a character and situation that could 
scarcely be equalled elsewhere in Wisconsin and com- 



The ImproveiDeiil or Harrlsburg, the capital of PeDusylvanla, ofTers valuable 
leuouB to Madison. WIthlu a decade Harrlaburg has acquired and developed 
large parks, connecting theni by parkways; secured for the public practically 
all tlie filly's water front; opened and developed playgrounds; and carried out 
otlujr large and lasting Improvements. Although a Urge Increase has been 
made in the city's Indebtedness, the Increase In taxaUon has been slight. 

[401 
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The Rroup plan of public and senil-publfc buildings at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Initialed and roruarded by the Chamber of Commerce. It iavolves the ex- 
penditure of more than thirteen million dollars. The city, the county, the 
nation, and the railroads are co-operating In Hie plan, Ihe success of which 
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parable in many ways to the Chateau Frontenac ai Que- 
bec. This scheme for the utilization of a portion of these 
blocks for public buildings is of great importance both 
economically and aesthetically; it is diflicult to say which 
element predominates. It makes the whole plan reason- 
able in cost and thoroughly practicable. Running in front 
of these buildings and connecting tliem with the Capitol, 




and the Capitol with the lake, would be the Great Mall 
four hundred feet iti width and nearly a thousand feei 
long. 

The Monona Lake Front improvement might very read- 
ily, and at relatively low cost, too, be better than anything 
of the kind that has so far been done in this country; in 
fact, when we consider the situation and size of the Capi- 
tol, the character of the proposed group of buildings and 
the exquisite natural beauty of Lake Monona, it is not too 
much to say that this waterfront esplanade, a mile and a 
half in length, might equal any similar development any- 
r43] 
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where in the world. The whole scheme presents an op- 
portunity — granting the co-operation of the railroads an<l 
the city,— which almost any other State in the country 
would eagerly embrace; and if properly carried out, it 
would contribute more than any one thing to the making 
of Madison a worthy Capital City for Wisconsin. Surely 
it would arouse enthusiasm throughout the State and win 
the financial and civic support of all the people; it would 




add just the element that is needed to make the new Capi- 
tol what it should be — the greatest permanent work of 
civic art in the State. 

These changes would affect only the approach to the 
Capitol along what is now Monona Avenue. Bui all the 
other approaches are in some sense important, especially 
State Street; in fact. State Street, connecting diagonally 
as it does, the Capitol and University and the desirable 
[451 
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residence section beyond, is probably the most used mile 
of street in Madison, certainly it is the most important. 
Here is an example of the short-sightedness of the plan- 
ners of Madison as compared with those of the Federal 
City, for while Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, a street 
of about equal length, connecting the Capitol and the 
While House, is 175 feet wide. State Street, Madison, is 




only 66 feet wide. Already, it is too narrow for Ihc de- 
mands upon it, comnmnplace in character and steadily 
becoming more so. Is there any hope for improvement, 
except in State action? It is generally agreed that there 
is not. And are not the interests of the State vitally con- 
cerned in the width and appearance of State Street? It 
is generally agreed that they are. What, then, can be 
done? Clearly, the State should widen State Street from 
the Capitol to the University and place such special re- 
* [49] 
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strictions as are necessary upon all new buildings to be 
erected thereon. The question immediately arises, how 
wide should State Street be? It might be desirable to 
make it very wide, say 150 or 200 feet, but on account of 
the present high value of the property and the shallow- 
ness of many of the lots, especially those near the Capitol, 
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I am inclined lo recommend that it be widened to only 
100 feet. This width would make ample provision for a 
double tracking of electric cars, if cai-s are perniilted to 
remain on State Street, for two vehicles to pass comfort- 
ably on either side of the tracks, and for a wide tree 
planted sidewalk, all of which are shown in the accom- 
panying plan. The plan shows also the proposal to set 
[51] 
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aside as an open space the triangle midway between the 
Capitol and the Univei-sitj- bounded by Gorham and 
Broom Streets. With the power of excess condemnation, 
necessary in this case for the protection of the new front- 
ages, I believe tlic State of Wisconsin could execute this 
great public improvement without a dollar of expense, 
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»nd unless this action, or something akin to it is taken, 
State Street will remain the present unhappy example of 
a commonplace and inconvenient city street, notwith- 
standing its apparently permanent pre-eminence in loca- 
tion.* 

But there are still oilier features of the city plan of 
Madison that can only be appropriately developed by the 

' Many exampleii could be givun from abroad and a few from 
this country to prove the soundness of this recommendation. Id 
many places new streets are being ciit through solidly built-up 
sections and narrow streets widened without cost to the public. 
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power and co-operation of the State government, features, 
too, that affect vitally the serviceability of Madison as a 
Capital city. For example, the State should take what- 
ever action is necessary (1) fo establish all the main 
thoroughfares of Madison not only within the present 
city limits, which are narrow, but more especially in those 




propoaed. 



outlying sections which should soon form an integral part 
of the city; (2) to secure for public use either as high- 
ways or open spaces the most important lake frontages; 
(3) to inaugurate an equitable plan for the drainage and 
filling of all marsh land within or near the city limits. 

Faulty as the original plan of Madison may have been, 
it had at least the merit of marking out definitely the 
main thoroughfares and in some instances— Washington 
Avenue, for example^ — of giving them adequate width. 
But what of subsequent action? Since the days of 1836 
[53] 
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STATE STREET MADISON 



1. Plan for Improvement of 
State Street, nhowing proposed 
widening and triangle at the In- 
tersection of Gorham Street. 




2. Bull Street, Savannah, sug- 
gestive for State Street, Madison, 
In its terminal features and nu- 
merous open spaces at street in- 
tersections. 
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when the original plan was adopted, notwithstanding the 
new and increased demands upon the highways, no street 
of a width equal to that of Washington Avenue has been 
platted in Madison, and even West Washington Avenue 
itself, has been narrowed from i:i2 feet to 66 feet within 
live blocks of the State Capitol and there practically 
halted by railroad tracks. In addition tii the approaches 
to the Capitol already mentioned, the State might very 
properly concern itself with such main thoroughfares as 
University Avenue, which should be extended id once so 
as to connect with West Washington Avenue; Monroe 
Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, Park Street, Lakeside Street, 
Jackson Street, Washington Street, and Regent Avenue; 
with outlying roads like Verona Road, Middlelon Road, 
Sun Prairie Hoad, and the other nuiin highways of the 
future city, all of which are shown on the suggestive plan 
here suhnutted. These main avenues need to he looked 
upon as State roads; to be given continuity, adequate 
width, and appropriate developineiil. Moreover, a policy 
should be ado])ted which would lead to the gradual aboli- 
tion of all grade crossings on these and other important 
streets. The railroads have been allowed to cut nierci- 
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lessly into Madison without regard to the protection of 
other aspects of city life, and the present locations, power 
and control of the railroads involve grave problems for 
the future. It is now scarcely possible to go a mile in any 
direction from the center of the city without crossing rail- 
road tracks at grade, in some central situations there are 
as many as a dozen tracks in one place. 

The State should likewise move promptly and energetic- 
ally to acquire for public use the main water frontages 
of Lakes Mendota and Monona and to some extent Wau- 
besa and Kegonsa, so as to form a veritable Four Lake 
District, connected throughout by convenient land and 
waterways and available fur the general public' With 
the exception of street ends, two relatively short stretches 
of filled in marsh land secured through the energy 
of the Park and Pleasure Drive Association, and the 
grounds of the University, — the public are practically ex- 
cluded from the use and enjoyment of the Madison lake 
shores. This is not right and never will be. A compara- ' 
lively few individuals possess and now monopolize one 
of the great natural features of Madison which should be- 
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long to society and upon the free use of which the welfare 
of society ultimately depends. I do not advocate the ac- 
quisition by the State of all the lake margins of Madison. 
Unfortunately, it is now too late for that. But I do ear- 
nestly rccomniond that the coninionwculth acquire what- 
ever is nccessarj- to form a complete system of drives 




mainly on the lake shores and a liberal provision of 
water-front parks and open spaces and public landings. 
The reservation of the right of access to the shore which 
prevails at Newport, R, I., and herein illustrated, should 
be established at Madison. 

Slate action is also called for in connection with the 
marsh lands. There appears to be no hope that they will 
be reclaimed in the right way and at the right time unless 
[58] 
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the State moves in the matter. Private individuals or the 
city cannot unaided compass so large an object. The re- 
sult is that marsh lands within a few hundred yards of 
the State Capitol remain today as they were when the 
Winnebagoes were seeking peltries in the Four Lake Re- 
gion, except that now Ihey have been rendered unsightly 




A new streel, 100 frcl wide, in Rio i 
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by the deposit here, there, and everywhere of the hideous 
and often unsanitary and unsafe debris which character- 
izes modern cities in the United States. To leave these 
marshes to the slow process of tilling by present methods 
means not only to postpone indefinitely their redemption; 
it means also that much of the ground which they now 
cover will be occupied permanently by cheap improve- 
ments, whereas it might readily be formed into desirable 
[59] 
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residence sections or be utilized for public recreation 
areas now so greatly needed,^ 

Madison will remain a city of only ordinarj' public con- 
venience and appearance until the State embraces its 
peculiar opportunity and assumes its legitimate responsi- 
bility. There is as much reason for a State like Wiscon- 
sin to endeavor to establish a model city as a model farm. 
No more possible is it for the little handful of people liv- 
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ing in Madison now, or even the larger population likely 
lo live there later, to make a worthy State Capital than it 
was ■for the people of Washington to advance that city 
to a respectable place among the nations of the world. 
The case of Washington is clear and convincing and there 
is a strong analog^' between the relation of the nation to 
the improvement of Washington and that of the State 
to the improvement of Madison. 

The present beautiful city of Washington is not an acci- 
dent. It did not just happen. To begin with, there was a 
good plan — the plan of George Washington and Major 
L'Enfant. But a good plan was not enough, as the history 
[61] 
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of Washington illustrates. The cily remained for three- 
quarters of a century backward and inideveloped and un- 
lovely, literally a national disgrace, until 1871 when a ter- 
ritorial form of government was established in which the 
nation participated. In the short space of the following 
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three years, vast results in city making were achieved. 
Miles upon miles of streets were graded and paved; the 
beautiful shade-trees which we now take so much pride in 
were planted, sewers were laid, railroad tracks removed 
from important streets and many other things that had so 
long called in vain for attention now received it. A new 
era was begun. The credit for the execution of these great 
(62) 
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changes belongs mainly to one man — Alexander Robey 
Shepherd. He saw that the administration of the munici- 
pal affairs of Washington ought to be tied more closely 
to the national government, the closer the better, and in 
this view he was strongly supported by President Grant. 
After enabling laws were passed and he was given a part 
in the newly established form of government, he pro- 
ceeded with Herculean energy to carry out the original 
plan of Washington, to make retreat from that plan ever 
after impossible. What a debt we ail owe to this intrepid 
civic hero, whose services at first misunderstood or un- 
appreciated, have recently been recognized by the erection 
in front of the new municipal building in Washington of 
a worthy monument! At its dedication, the Chairman of 
the Memorial Committee, Theodore W. Noyes, said: 
"Shepherd's ambition, his controlling, absorbing purpose, 
was to raise his native city from the dust and to place it 
in the position of honor to which as the National capital 
it was entitled. He burned with indignation at the sneers 
aimed by foreigners and other visitors at the despised 
capital at a time when, through the repudiation of na- 
tional obligations and through the limitation of cramped 
local resources and ideas the city was a national re- 
proach. He saw the scanty population of Washington's 
half dozen straggling, wrangling villages staggering ui>- 
aided under the burden of capital-making, broken down 
in the effort, helpless, hopeless. He saw the nation, which 
had in the beginning undertaken this task and then aban- 
doned it to the feeble local population, watching with in- 
diff'erence the latter's struggle* and paralyzing local devel- 
opment by holding constantly over the city's head the 
threat of capital removal- He recognized the only means 
of revolutionizing these conditions, and he had the cour- 
age and the will to adopt this means and to follow it un- 

[63] 
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flinchingly to success. The city was hemmed in, its devel- 
opment was checked, access to its heritage of national af- 
fection and pride was denied by obstructing walls built 
high through local shortsightedness and congressional 
neglect. Shepherd became a mighty battering ram leveled 
at these obstructions. In the crash of the collision this 
engine was for a time overturned and broken, but its work 
was done. The obstructing walls went down forever. 
They can never rise again." 

The permanent upbuilding of Washington along well- 
considered lines was not absolutely insured, however, un- 
til the present form of government by commission was 
estal)lished in 1878. Thus the Washington that we know 
is the direct result of the work of the last thirty years, the 
period during which the National government has frankly 
assumed its responsibility. Its control now rests in a mu- 
nicipal corporation administered by a board of three 
commissioners, two appointed from civil life by the Presi- 
dent, and confirmed by the Senate, for a term of three 
years, and the other detailed by the President from the 
Engineer Corps of the army. Under this form of govern- 
ment. Congress appropriates fifty per cent of the expenses, 
and the remaining fifty per cent — amounting to about the 
usual tax in American cities — is assessed upon the taxable 
property and privileges of the District. 

Whether the State of Wisconsin should assume some 
such special control over the city of Madison or whether 
its form of government should be changed at all, I am not 
qualified to say. But I am convinced from observation 
and study that a dignified and appropriate development 
of the city as a State Capital is impossible by a group of 
25,000 people with very limited powers and an annual 
budget for all municipal purposes of less than a half mil- 
lion dollars. The larger financial resources, credit and 
authority .of the State must somehow be secured. 

[64] 
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WHAT A FINE CITY COSTS. 

The people of Boston can have as fine a city as they 
want, provided they want it badly enough to be willing to 
pay for it. Nothing so good as a fine city is to be had for 
nothing. It will cost a great deal of time and energy and 
some money. If the people of Boston decide that they 
have not time to make their city what they would like to 
have it be, it will mean that they have other things which 
they would rather be doing with their time than improv- 
ing their city. If they decide that they have not energy 
enough or money enough to make their city what it ought 
to be, it will mean that there are other things which they 
prefer and for which they would rather give their energy 
and their money. The whole question, therefore, is 
whether the people of Boston would rather have the finest 
city in the world or whether they would rather use for 
other purposes the time and energy and money necessary 
for the accomplishment of that purpose. 

Professor Thomas N. Carver, 
Harvard University. 



III. MADISON AS AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER 

Madison is also a pronnnent center of higher education 
and that fact should have a profound iiiflueiice upon the 
character of the city and its plan. The University of Wis- 
consin, located here, is not an isolated and detached insti- 
tution of higher learning; it is the crowning feature of a 
state-wide system of popular education. Moreover, its 
ser\'ices do not terminate in tlie preparation of young men 
and young wonuMi; it has vital relations witli the State 
government, with every city in the commonwealth, and 
with the entire aihdt popuUilion. Tliis is no place for a 
description of its wide inllucncc. its varied activities, nor 
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its remarkable ideal, much of which has already been 
realized. The significance of the University with which 
we are now concerned is its influence upon the city plan 
of Madison. That influence manifests itself in two ways — 
in the development of the grounds and buildings of the 
University itself and in the establishment in Madison of 
forms, forces and expressions of science, art, and culture 
that must tend to diff'erentiate Madison from all other 
cities of the State. 

The University of Wisconsin is already the most im- 
portant feature of Madison, now occupying with its two 
score of buildings over 350 acres of land. This tract be- 
gins at the end of State Street and stretches westward 
along the shores of Lake Mendota over hill and dale and 
marsh for a distance of a mile or more. But extensive 
as these grounds may appear to be, they are in no sense 
adequate, and as with the Capitol, so with the University, 
the new city plan should attempt to forecast future needs 
and to reasonably provide for them. 

The most serious lack is that of garden and landscape 
features. A University, especially a State University de- 
voted largely to horticultural and agricultural interests, 
should naturally recognize the scientific, practical, and 
aesthetic value of the beautiful, open-air laboratories that 
have proved so useful in other places. The University of 
Wisconsin should have a first class botanical garden of at 
least 20 acres; a water garden and aquarium; a good-sized 
arboretum, say, 200 acres, (the Arnold Arboretum in Bos- 
ton has more than 200 acres) ; a University forest of from 
1,000 to 2,000 acres, (the Harvard forest contains 2,000 
acres) ; a summer engineering camp on the shores of Lake 
Mendota; and a University pleasure garden, as large, for 

[70] 
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example, as that of Worcester College, Oxford. The loca- 
tion of many universities is such that these features must 
now be provided at a distance from the university or not 
at all. But the University of Wisconsin is at present hap- 
pily situated on the border of open country, farm land 
and forest. This adjacent property couid now be pur- 
chased in great tracts on relatively reasonable terms and 




the University and the people of the State thereby secure 
the inestimable advantages of a centralization of collec- 
tions and opportunities for instruction; and at the same 
time make the State Capital a far more important center 
for uplifting pleasure, education, and culture. It is my 
opinion that the State of Wisconsin could make no better 
investment than would be represented in the acquisition 
at once of several thousand acres along the shores of Lake 
Mendota, immediately west of the present boundary of the 
University, carrying its line all the way to Eagle Heights. 
[721 
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Sucli a reservation would be justified under the new policy 
of the State with regard to State parks, as well as on other 
grounds. By securing this property early, very large sums 
of money could be saved, the existing fine growth of native 
trees preserved, and a consistent policy of development 
adopted that u'ould within a decade increase many fold 




the service that the tract might he made to render to the 
people of the entire State. While such an acreage would 
be small compared with that of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity and some other universities, it would greatly surpass 
the older universities of the Eastern States, which are 
cramped in their development by the narrower ideals of 
the scope of higher education which prevailed when Ihey 
[73] 
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were established. Wisconsin should shake herself free 
from such limitations; she should not voluntarily accept 
such handicaps; she should promptly and boldy take a 
stand for a larger view of education and support it by es- 
tablishing the broader physical basis which must sooner 
or later prove indispensable. 

In addition to the development of the University itself, 
Madison should become more and more of an educational 
city through the establishment therein of the various 
forms, forces and expressions of science, art and culture. 
In Europe, everj^ kingdom, petty principality or dukedom 
has its capital city embellished with splendid palaces, spa- 
cious gardens, museums,* wide streets, art galleries, fine 
sculpture, theatres, and opera houses. Such embellish- 
ment has proved a source of new wealth, and it is well 
known that travelers spend millions of dollars a year in 
visits to these cities, thus justifying in another way the 
wisdom of the city makers. In a recent address in New 
York City Governor Hughes said: "We want to have 
prosperity, but in order that prosperity and material gain 
shall not prove a curse instead of a blessing, we must do 
all we can to promote the refining influences of life — 
proper means of recreation, wholesome enjoyment, the 
cultivation of those capabilities for delight and pleasure 
which alone makes the gains of prosperity a blessing to 
the human soul." 

* A capital like Budapest, for example, has, in addition to the 
Academy of Sciences, the Museum of Industrial Arts, the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Ethnographic Museum, the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties and Natural History, the Technological Museum, the Museum 
of Traffic, the Educational Museum, the Geological Museum, the 
Commercial Museum, and the Agricultural Museum. The latter, 
which would be of great interest and value to a state like Wiscon- 
sin, contains an extraordinary series of studies in agriculture, in 
stock-raising, in forestry, and in mining. 

[74] 
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There is no question that the business success and com- 
mercial wealth of Wisconsin will soon seek to express 
itself more definitely in art and the higher forms of edu- 
cation, and the most natural outlet for this expression will 
be the city of Madison — the permanent seat of govern- 
ment and education. This spirit may be expected to show 
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itself in a variety of ways. It will be seen in new and 
practical applications of engineering science to the con- 
struction of streets, bridges, and all other forms of public 
works. Architecture certainly will l>e strongly influenced 
because of its intimate relation to everj'-day life, "Among 
the arts," wrote Charles Eliot Norton, "the one that has 
alike the closest and the widest relations to the life of a 
people — to its wants, habits and culture — and which gives 
[75] 
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the fullest and most exact expression to its moral dispo- 
sition, its imagination and its intelligence, is that of archi- 
tecture." Museums, libraries, public gardens, parks and 
beautiful natural scenery will also be among these new 
educational forces and, it is hoped, the theatre, whose 
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claims for public support are at last beginning to be rec- 
ognized in this country. The true ahti of the theatre and 
of the University, as has recently been pointed out, are 
substantially the same, viz., to develop man's powers as 
a social being and to counteract, rather than copy, the 
[79] 
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defects in the civilization of the day. Percy Mackaye," 
a forceful leader of public opinion on all questions re- 
lated to the theatre, has recently said that "in regard to 
our drama, there can be no sounder, no more enlightening 
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and delight with means of appeal far more potent than 
any possessed by our schools and colleges; and whether 
we like it or not, night after night, year after year, our 
theatres are educating our people, by the millions and 
tens of millions. The question is. Shall the theatres edu- 
cate these millions right or wrong?"' 

I believe, therefore, that the city plan of Madison will 
fail in one important point if it neglects to consciously 
conceive of this city as an educational and art center, 
one that should provide adequately for the expansion of 
the University and for the many fine and varied expres- 
sions of art and culture in the citv itself. Education will 
thus contribute toward making Madison a model city 
and Madison in turn as a citv will become one of the 
greatest educational forces of the State, for art is not 
only the flowering of civilization, it is also its seed. 
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When a city or town doubles its population, its original 
personality is largely lost. It has changed its character as 
a city, and is no longer confined to the wants it once felt, 
nor amenable to the rules that once controlled its coun- 
cils. As localities come to be more and more densely set- 
tied, not only are new duties imposed upon their govern- 
ments, but the performance of accustomed duties requires 
greater care and expenditure. The extension of the police 
department, for example, must be proportionally more 
rapid than the growth of the city in numbers, for density 
of population breeds crime. The same is true of the 
health department: Disease springs from filth, and filth 
is the natural consequence of crowded quarters. Clean- 
liness cannot be expected, where many people are packed 
together, unless made the care of the government; and 
the difficulty of keeping a city clean is increased as tene- 
ment houses multiply. In a small town the demand for 
water may be cheaply met; but double the numbers, and 
a sufficient water supply frequently becomes the occasion 
for great expense. It is the same with sewerage, streets, 
and pavements. Dirt roads and surface drainage do not 
answer for populous cities. New wants also are devel- 
oped by growth. A country village, where land is cheap, 
and Pach house may be surrounded by its grass-plot, is in 
no need of a public park; but in a densely crowded city 
these breathing-places are essential for morals as well as 
health. "Public Debts."— H. C. Adams. 



IV. MADISON AS A PLACE OF RESIDENCE 

Closely associated with and in some respects resulting 
from Madison's development as a governmental and edu- 
cational center, is Madison's advance as a residence city 
and summer resort. But Madison's main claim as a place 
to live in or a place to visit rests upon the beautiful hikes 
and the unique achievements in park making of the Park 
and Pleasure Drive Association. These lakes and parks 
have heretofore given Madk^on a place of high distinction 
among residence cities of the Middle West, a place it can- 
not continue to hold, however, without a radical change 
with regard to future civic improvements. While the 
city was small, the natural, unspoiled beauty and charm 
of the site counted for much, and the public parks and 
drives, although limited, were effective. Now, with the 
growth of the city, the situation is rapidly changing. The 
lake shores are becoming more and more built upon and 
less and less available to the public; railroad tracl%4>^ and 
crossings, poles and overhead wires, are all steadily in- 
creasing; street trees are rapidly deteriorating, and more 
and more unsightliness appears on ever\' hand. As a 
beautiful city, Madison has a present tendency not up- 
ward but downward, because the changes noted above 
are not counteracted by a constructive civic policy lead- 
ing to better railroad approaches, better looking streets, 
finer residence sections, more parks and playgrounds, in 
fact, better city planning. It is time to recognize that one 
important element in Madison's prosperity is its beauty, 
indeed, that this — if the broad and true meaning is given 
to the term — is the most important element in the con- 
trol of the people. 

[89] 
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The railroads appear to be the most serious factor in 
Madison's unmaking. Their approaches both in East and 
West Madison are inconvenient and ugly, their yards are 
located too near the center of the city, their tracks oc- 
cupy what was a particularly beautiful stretch of lake 
front, crossing an arm of the lake in South Madison; and 
they actually run through the grounds of the University. 
Within two miles of the center of the city the three rail- 
road companies have branched out so as to form nearly 
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a dozen different riiilroa<l enlninces to the city with all 
the accompanying objections and dangers. Little if any 
care seems to have been taken to eliminate grade cross- 
ings; indeed, in some locations (as at Mills Street) where 
the topography made the elimination of the grade cross- 
ing easy and natural, the street was actually filled up to 
the level of the railroad. No one who studies or carefully 
observes the cities of the United States, can fail to be im- 
pressed with the irreparable harm and financial loss due 
to the reckless fashion in which city councils and state 
legishttures have given the railroads apparently whatever 
they asked for, a policy which still prevails in many 
places, and which undoubtedly has been one of the chief 
causes of wholesale city corruption and municipal mis- 
government. And the railroads, on their part, through 
[901 
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seUUhiiess and greed, have exacted from cities locations 
and privileges which make now a decent development of 
many of these cities well-nigh impossible. Railroads are 
important factors and should be conveniently and ade- 
quately provided for; more so, in fact, than heretofore. 
No one questions that. But a comparison of tlie plans of 
American cities with those of ('lermany or other countries 
will show in what different ways this provision can be 




made. Just as soon as we get seriously to work to secure 
or<ler and safety and convenience in the cities of the 
I'nitcd States, we shall realize how formidable are the 
problems which the railroads present. 

With a view of correcting the evils of the railroad ap- 
proaches in P2ast Madison, a plan was prepared a year 
ago, providing for a union station for the Chicago, Mil- 
1921 
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waiikce and St. Paul, and the Chicago and Northwestern, 
(now across the street from each other), the elimination 
of the grade crossings in that neighborhood, and the res- 
toration of the Monona Lake front to the people. Since 
that time, the Chicago and Northwestern line has begnn 
the construction of a new station which, no doiiht, as a 




hnilding, wilt ho an improvement on the ohl shack, hut 
which is being built in the same location with no better- 
ing whatever of surroundings or of general facilities for 
the public. The railroad situation in Madison is not hope- 
ful from the point of view of the city, but the city and the 
State should do all that is still possible to secure relief 
from the present almost intolerable conditions. 
[93] 
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Bi'IIlt looking streets is jiiuitlu'r iirgeni lu-ed of Madi- 
siiii. Exri'pt iiroiiiid Capitol S<iii!irt', I Ijflit'vc there are no 
wiles underground. Klsewhere. on Stale Street, on the 
nt;iin htisiness sirtvis, in the |>i-iiioi|)iil ivsidince sections, 
.surrounding the parks, nearly evei-ywhere, unsightly polvs 
anil wires ai>pear in itrol'usion. Sonu' way should he 
found to remove gra<hially pnietieally every pole and 
overhea<l wire Irnm the streets uf Madison. It is follv to 
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reply that it is tinpossiblo wlifii ii snuill city like La Crossi.' 
iiccuinplishi'd it iiiiiiidi'd a decade ago. 

The removal ot the poles Iroin ttic streets would pre- 
pare the way for a hetter iiietliod of planting and main- 
taining street trees. Al present llie trees in the streets of 
Madison are not under puhlic control and every attempt 
to place them there has been defeated in the city council. 
Seldom does one see even a sinjtlc well-located, well- 
developed street Iree and never a row of good Irccs a 
hldck long. Madison and il is true of Wisconsin gener- 
ally -hohls tenaeioiisly lo individual rights and is less 
willing than cities in oilier parts of the country to place 
the care of the street trees in the hands of a |»n)i»erly con- 
stituted puhlic hody. It seeins iiiniecessary l(» slale so 
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obviuus ii tiling !is the value of good trees in city streets, 
iiur the iin|>ossil)ility of getting good street trees under 
indivitliiul control. In the notes at the back of this re- 
port is printed a proposed street tree ordinance, modeled 




after those of tlu- more progressive cities in other parts 
of the country where trees are looked upon as a civic 

The history of the Madison Park and Pleasure Drive 
Association is pleasant reading to any one interested in 
the inipi'ovtinent of cities; it is Hkewise pleasant reading 
to any one inlereste<l in good citizenship. Under the in- 
spiring and compelling leadership of John M. Olin, this 
Association has established a world record. For seven- 
[!)6] 
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teen years with steadily increasing success, he has suc- 
ceeded in collecting in Madison, in small voluntary sub- 
scriptions, an average of twenty thousand dollars a year, 
making in all a total of a quarter of a million dollars. He 




A v[i:\v oi- STATIC STHi;i;r. madisun, 

niuslriiliiiH the >\iiy in » [lirh Ihp dislHm-i' IirlHrni l>ii>trlLii)(s 
Is Iwlnn cunalHiilly miilrBttPd by reliullilillK rloser hiuI I'liisrr U> 
the slclewnlk. It wuuld he lo the Hdvioilaxr uf every one. includ- 
ing the Innd ciwiicn or Slate Street, it a buildinti liiir could be 
flxrd fur all property west of GIIiiihii Street bryoiid which It 
would be Illegal to build. Such building reKulatloiis have been 
paned In other cities. The buildinti lii"* 1h« nhnuld aUo be ap- 
plied lo some other streets in Madisun. Massacltusetis bas a la» 
by whirl! a i-onipulsury building line may br estnliMshed at liii' 
lime any slr«-t or liighway is laid out. 

has also succeeded in having this work organized with 
all the effectiveness characteristic of the best private busi- 
ness and directed from the beginning by specially quali- 
fied men. As a result, Madison has today in Tenney 
Park, Henrj' Vilas Park, Brittingham Park, the Ya- 
hara Parkway and the Lake Shore and other drives, a 
[97] 
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MADISON AS A PLACE OF RESIDENCE 

series of beautiful pleasure grounds, many of which 
were unsanitary and unsightly marsh land. It is nu 
small achievement to bring about such a result, lo se- 
cure for one's own city for all time, 150 acres or more 
of well-located, well-developed park lands, with a score 
of miles of pleasure drives in addition, and to do it not 
by a few large gifts, but by awakening the civic pride of a 
body of citizens a thousand strung, each ready to give 




systematically and generously from the limited means at 
his disposal. Praise should be accorded in unstinted 
measure to Mr. Olin, to his faithful associates on the 
Board of Directors and to the large body which has given 
him the indispensable moral and financial backing. 
There is a place in city bettermenl, a permanent place, 1 
believe, for voluntary action. It must be depended upon 
in the future as in the past to make experiments, to act 
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ill advance of general public opinion and to supplement 
public action in fields that lie somewhat outside. But if 
such voluntary work leads to confusion of thought as to 
where responsibility ultimately rests, if it is relied upon 
after the period of experimentation is past, if it is looked 
upon as a substitute for public action instead of a supple- 
ment, it may often do more harm than good. For sooner 
or later, Madison must realize, as other cities have real- 
ized, that large and permanent results are possible only 
throngh the regular machineiy of the city government, 
and democratic ideals of city life should make citizens 
unwilling to accept the benefits of public improvements 
without contributing their share toward the expenses that 
arc necessarilv involved. \ 
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A city park system cannot be made by private efforts, 
no matter how persistent, well-directed or generous they 
may be. The power and purse of the public are needed. 
The history of Madison's parks proves this. For, fine as 
the result is, it is altogether inadequate and the work now 
moves haltingly. The city of Madison, acting through its 
council, at first gave no support whatever to parks and 
now gives a small support unsystematically. uncertainly 
and grudgingly. Parks in Madison are not now prosper- 
ing as they should and a nidical change of policy is called 
for. The two greatest needs are the creation of an ollicial 
Park Commission and the frank recognition that the ac- 
quisition of park lands cannot be met from current in- 
come but must be provided for by bond issues. 

No better illustration could be given of the making of 
a park system by a small city, working through an oRi- 




II ii) Trnney Purk. Madlsuii. 
[1011 
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cial board, than the recent experience of La Crosse, a 
city the size of Madison, Two years ago, there were no 
public parks there, and no park comtnissinn, and it is 
less than a year since the actual work of park construc- 
tion was begun. Yet today La Crosse has the substantial 
framework of a eoniprchcnsivo park system that is 
equalled by few cities of the same class. This result, it 
is true, is due to the happy concurrence of a number of in- 
fluences. But one of the pi'incipal is the fact that the 




main reliance from the beginning was upon public action 
and public support. The people were taken in on the 
ground floor, so to speak, and made to feel that the work 
was not only to be for them, but was to be done by them. 
The parks and playgrounds were put in exactly the same 
class as the public school and the public library', and in 
renewing the appropriation (his year, the members of the 
city council showed that they looked upon them in this 
way. In the case pfI,,aCrossc, and it should be the case 
elsewhere, generous public action has been supported 
and supplemented by generous private gifts. 
[103] 
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MADISON AS A PLACE OF RESIDENCE 

Next to the need of an oflicial park commission in 
Madison is the need for understanding the right relation 
of bond issues to the acquisition and develupiiK'nt uf a 
park system. President Taft said recently. "I think that 
men sometimes overdo the business of meeting what ought 
to be distributed expenses out of current income. 1 think 
there is good reason for issuing bonds for those improve- 




ments that are to be permanent, and not to spend current 
income for them. Sometimes it takes as much courage 
and involves as much real public interest to issue bonds 
for a purpose for which bonds ought to be used as it does 
to pay as we go," This sound statement of the President 
has direct application to Madisun. Such a system of 
parks as Madison should have would probably cost for 
land and permanent improvements in the neighborhood 
of $300,000 and a bonded indebtedness for such a sum 
would, I believe, be justified fully. This would mean, on 
(1071 
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the basis of the present population, only ten dollars of 
park bonds per capita, which is below the average for 
cities the country over. Ten dollars per capita with in- 
terest payable in twenty years would not be a heavy bur- 
den. It would be more than likely to prove a good invest- 
ment, warranted by financial as well as other returns, and 
the dividends to the second generation would be larger 




than to the first, and to the third, larger than to the sec- 
ond. Park lands for Madison will never cost less than 
today; once bought, they will steadily increase in value, 
and the experience of all cities, Madison inchidod, proves 
that parks more than pay for themselves.' I know of no 
instance where a city regrets well-considered purchases 
of park land. 

Madison like other cities should aim not at a series of 
detached or isolated parks, each separate from the other, 
but at a park system. Just as the city has a school sys- 
tem, a connected street system, a sewer system and a 
water system, so it should have a park system. Such a 
system should provide for each section of the city, for 
each class of the population, for each proper but vaiy- 

' See "Madison Parks as a Municipal Investment" published by 
Citizens' Committee in 1909. 

[109] 
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iiig taste. East Madison, for. example, needs parks as 
much as South Madison or any other section. Childreii 
and young people and the working classes should be much 
more fully provided for. Then convenient and agree- 
ahlf parkway connections must be made, not merely or- 




dinary streets taken and marked boulevards. That ac- 
tion of itself rendei-s thcni not a whit more attractive. If 
they are to serve the new and larger demands upon them, 
these streets must be freed from nuisances, properly 
planted with good trees, and in some cases widened. Be- 
fore it is too late, Madison's measure for parks should be 
taken. Comparison should be made with the parks of 
such progressive cities as Hartford, Connecticut, Kan- 
[1101 
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siis City, Missouri, Brookline, Massachusetts, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and Oklahoma City. We should 
ask what arc the present park requirements of Madi- 
son? What will the future requirements be? These 
questiuus need to be seriously asked and answers to 




them attempted. At the presenl rate of increase, fic- 
cording tu Mr. Stewart, an expert engineer recently 
employed by the Water Department, Madison in 192') 
will have a population of 50,000 and in 1940, but thirty 
years from now, 100,(XH). (See diagram on page 118.) 
If these figures should prove true— and they are likely 
to be exceeded— how many acres of parks woidd this 
larger Madison require and justify? Certainly, the 
F1111 
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present acreage must be increased many fold. Where is 
unplatted, unimproved and inexpensive property to be 
had even now? Will it be easier or cheaper to get it in 
1925 when Madison has 5(),(XX) popuhition or in 1940 when 
it has 100,000 or more? 

The present parks of Madison should be looked upon 
merely as a nucleus. They are lovely little neighborhood 
parks, but fail altogether as a park system. What, then, 
are Madison's park needs? Madison needs especially 
some small centrally located open spaces or squares,* a 
series of playgrounds, at least one large park and a sys- 
tem of connecting parkways or parked avenues. Toward 
this end, I propose for consideration the acquisition of 
land in the neighborhood of the railroad stations in both 
East and West Madison; the triangle at State and Ciorhani 
Streets already referred to; lake frontages at tlie fool of 
North Hamilton and South Hamilton Streets; a generous 
park about the size of Tenney Park at the Lake Monona 
end of the Yahara River; the balance of the block on 



* We began to realize we were cutting up lands upon wliich 
people would dwell for ages to come. We were changing whole- 
sale acres into a form from which they could be changed again 
only at great cost. At this point it wouid be the simplest thing in 
the world to set aside, if we were so charitably-minded, some of 
this land, and leave it as a perpetual open space for generations to 
play upon. At that time no other aspect of the case suggested 
itself to us. It did not seem possible that such an immediate sacri- 
fice to our future expectations would work any important benefit 
to our treasury balance; in other words, that it was not a business 
proposition, although it did look like the most justifiable senti- 
mentalism. In this we were mistaken. There were infinite busi- 
ness possibilities in such an act of generosity, and, could we have 
seen ahead, as we can now look back, we would immediately have 
begun the segregation of lands for park purposes in all our sub- 
divisions, and would not onlv have served the communitv better, 
but w^ould have received a return in dollars and cents sufficient 
to amply repay for every foot of ground so utilized." — William E. 
Harmon, of Wood, Harmon & Co., New York City, Real Estate. 
Agents and Operators. 4 
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which Kendall Field is located with perhaps another full 
block of marsh land adjoining it; all the low land situated 
between Mills Street and Park Street, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul tracks and Washington Streets; and 
a really large park, say 500 to 1,000 acres around Lake 
Wingra connected with Henr>- Vilas Park and completely 
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encircling the lake. All of these locations, together witli 
the proposed boulevards and parkways, arc shown on 
the Suggestive Plan for Madison, a Model City. 

Open squares or plazas near the railroad approaches 
to the city would contribute nuich to both convenience 
and beauty. The proposed triangle fronting on Stale 
Street between Gorhain and Broom would be an orna- 
mental space of inestimable value, adorning the city's 
[115] 
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main thoroughfare, and afford an open center for foun- 
tains or monuments and attractive sites round about 
for a number of important public and semi-public 
buildings. It might be to Madison what Copley Square 
is to Boston — in fact, more, for it has a much more 
significant location. North and South Hamilton Streets, 
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If the population of Madison continues to increase as heretofore, the city will 
have in 1920 nearly 50,000 and in 1940 over 100,000. This is one of the most 
important factors in forecasting the requirements of the future. 

as short diagonals leading directly from the center 
of the citv to the lakes, the former to Lake Mendota, 
the latter to Lake Monona, offer still at their lake 
ends unusual opportunities for public water frontages 
which should not under any consideration be lost. In 
neither case is there yet any development or building to 
make their acquisition difficult or expensive. The same 

[118] 
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may be said of the Wisconsin Avenue street-oiid on Luke 
Mendota which on account of its unusual width and 
height above the lake invites the construction of a stone 
or concrete terrace as an outlook point. The uiouth of 
the Yahara River is, fortunately, still an open opportu- 
nity for a park in East Madison comparable to Tcnney 
Park. Kendall Field is too small for a playground except 
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for little children and a large Held in this neighborhood 
is imperatively needed. It could now be extended to in- 
clude the entire block from Ingersoll to Brearly, or better 
yet, to Patterson, and from East Washington to Mifflin. 
The low land between Mills Street and Park Street is by 
far the best opportunity to secure a large and satisfactory 
playficld in the western end of the city. This is an ideal 
location and the conditions are such that unless the city 
takes the land it is likely to biir<)eve|^ped in a cheap and 
undesirable fashion. A good-sized lot could also be had 
on the south side of University Avenue near Giluian. The 
best location for a large city park is open for discussion, 
but there is certainly much to be said in favor of Lake 
[119] 
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Wiiigra and its ciivii-ons. The lake itself is a beautiful 
little body of water, a veritable gcin, and while some of 
the land around it would require filling later un, there is 
much high and sightly and well-wooded properly. The 
inefTable eliarni of Heiiry Vilas Park, the most beautiful 
of Madison's pleasure grounds, gives a foretaste of what 
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catlun, Khich Muiliiion should devrlup to i> fuller exlcm. 

might readily be done with a much larger traet in the 
same neighborhood. There would be no need for large 
expenditures for ininiediute development, but as the 
city's wealth and population warranted it, improvements 
could be made. 

These additions, or something like these, to what Madi- 
son already has, would enable the city lo meet the pres- 
ent demand and provide reasonably for the future. Are 
arguments needed for a better provision for outdoor life 
and outdoor sports in Madison? Nr ine questions that 
[1211 
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they make a» indispensable contributiun tu the legitimate 
pleasure of life, lo health, tu the checking of disorder and 
crime, to the preparation for adull life and to the forma- 
tion of character, "They Iiave the direct effect of giving 
a large amount of intense and innocent pleasure, and they 
have indirect effects which are still more important. In, 
so far as they raise the level of physical strength and 
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health, and dispel the morbidness of tenipcrument which 
is so apt to accompany a sedentary life and a diseased 
or inert frame, they contribute powerfully to lasting hap- 
piness. They play a considerable part in the formation 
of friendships, wliich is one of the best fruits of the period 
between boyhood and mature manhood. Some of them 
give lessons of courage, perseverance, energy, self- 
restraint, and cheerful acquiescence in disappointment 
[1221 
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and (Iffoat that aiT of no small valiif in the toriiiation of 
fhaiEictcr.*" 

But of even niort' fa I'-iva clung iiitUiencc than parks and 
playgrounds art' Hie city |)lan and the method of city ex- 
tension. |[i Euroi)e city making means a sensible city 
plan, a convenient arrangement of streets; ordei-ly rail- 




road surroundings; a skilful public utilization uf water- 
fronts fur both business and pleasure; beautiful open 
spaces in the most congested i)usiness and residence sec- 
tions; the proper housing of all the ])eaple; the suffusion 
everywhere of beauty with use. Thus beauty and oppor- 
tunity for health and recreation are wrought into the very 
structure of the city, the very life of the people; they are 
not on the surface, merely decorative and occasional — 
they are organic. European city builders, supported by 

• W. a H. Lecky. 
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city authorilios, consider that this sort of beauty is essen- 
tial lo the completeness of their work. Until it is secured, 
public works may be useful, but they cannot be satisfy- 
ing or enduring. "The demands of beauty are in large 
measure identical with those of efiicieney anil economy 
and differ merely in requiring a closer approach lo piac- 
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tieal perfection in Ihc adaptation of means lo ends than 
is required to meet the merely economic slandanl. So 
far as (he demands of beauty can be distinguished from 
those of econinny the kinil of economy most to be sought 
in the planning of cities is that which results from seizing 
instinctively, with a keen and sensitive appreciation, the 
limitless opportunities which present themselves in the 
course of the nu>st rigorously practical solution of any 
problem, for a choice between decisions of substantially 
equal economic merit, but of widely differing aesthetic 
[1251 
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quality,"' In the United States, in contrast to the prac- 
tice of Europe, towns and cities liave not yet sought dili- 
gently this type of beauty. At best they have been content 
to relieve the fearful ugliness and awful sordidness of 
their daily city surroundings by the establishment here 
and there of parks, usually in the distant outskirts of the 
city requiring a special journey to see and enjoy. 




The most important features of city planning are not 
the public huildings, not the railroad approaches, not 
even the parks and playgrounds. They are the location 
of streets, the establishment of block lines, the subdivi- 
sions of property into lots, the regulations of building, 
and the housing of the people. And yet, the fixing and 
e.xtension of these features is too often left practically 
without effective regulation to the decision of private in- 
dividuals. That these individuals are often lacking in 



"Frederick Law Olmsted. 
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knowledge, in taste, in high or even fair oivio motives; 
that they arc often controlled by ignorance, caprice, 
and selfishness, the pi-csenl character of American city 
suburbs bears abundant testimony. The law recently 
adopted in Wisconsin which gives city councils control 




(if the ))laltii]g of all in-oi)erty within one and one-half 
miles of the corporate limits is a move in the right 
direction and is especialiy needed in view of the over- 
contracted limits of most Wisconsin eilies,* 

City ofTieials in Madison and elsewhere in Wisconsin, 
ospocially in Milwaukee, arc now beginning to give at- 
tention to these important features of city planning, 

* Sec notes at the end of the report. 
[1281 
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Streets art at least occasionally located with regard to 
the lay of the land, and their place, widtli and character 
flxed according to the demands likely to be made up(}n 
them. The sizes of blocks are regulated according to tlie 
uses to which the proi)erty within tliose blocks is to be 
put, and the housing of the people, more particularly 




those of small means, is at least recogni/ed as a matter 
of great public moment, one that allects intimately the 
health, the civic pride and the moral life of the entire 
eonimnnity. The housing in Madison is far from satis- 
factory, even in some well-to-do neighborhoods. The 
lots are narrow and often loo deep for an economical use 
of land, and the houses so close together that some one 
has remarked that there is only room enough for a dog 
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Detailed illustration of street planning in Washington, D. C, which accounts 
for much of what is most attractive in the National Capital. Consider what 
the establishment of an open circle at the intersection of State, West Johnson 
and North Henr>' Streets would have meant for Madison. 
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MADISON: A MODEL CITY 

to chase a cat. The attention that is now being given to 
these matters is encouraging but it must be increased 
and public regulation and control greatly widened and 
strengthened. Even the so-called "zone system" of the 
German cities, adapted, of course, to American condi- 




BELLEVUE PARK. HARHISBt'RG, PA. 
A new type or neighborhood plontilng. All the loti are sold subject to uirh 
rwtrlcllODi ai will assure perniuneiilly pleasant views. A building Hue is es- 
tablished Tarylng with location. Not more than one house may be erected on 
■ny one lot. Black smoke, blll-biwrds, public stables, the sale at Intoxicants, 
are prohlbllrd. No overhead wires or poles will be permitted on the property. 
Trees of pernianenl character are plHnled. 

tions, is not too much to expect. This system of differ- 
entiated building regulations establishes the boundaries 
of industrial, residential and other sections, and is usually 
of even greater value to the individual property than to 
[136] 



MADISON AS A PLACE OF RESIDENCE 

the community as a whole, imparting stability to real 
estate values, homogeneity to neighborhoods and protec- 
tion from nuisances.' But such regulations must sooner 
or later prevail in American cities even if they interfere 
with property rights. "Ordinarily and in the great ma- 
jority of cases," said Mr. Roosevelt in his recent Sorbonne 
lecture, "human rights and property rights are funda- 
mentally and in the long run identical, but when it clearly 
appears that there is a real conflict between them, human 
rights must have the upper hand for property belongs to 
man and not man .to property." 

The solution of the problems presented in this chap- 
ter, the normal problems of a modern American city, will 
require patience, good citizenship, liberal expenditure 
and the use of all the skill and experience in city making 
and city administration that can be secured from near 
and far. But no one who knows Madison and the Wis- 
consin way of using skill, experience and foresight can 
fail to believe that there is a latent power in the popula- 
tion that if successfully drawn upon would surmount all 
diflliculties and make Madison a model city, the hope of 
democracy. 

" Refers to German city building regulations. 
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THE FUTURE CITY OF MADISON 



Success in town planning is more likely to be attained 
by seeking out the natural topographical conditions. A 
full consideration of the levels, roads, and boundaries 
must be the basis upon which all schemes must rest, and 
these considerations can only be left out of account if they 
become antagonistic to the legitimate requirements of 
traffic and town extension, or for economic or aesthetic 
reasons. The closer a town plan adheres to the natural 
conditions, the more original and attractive it will be. The 
filling in of the secondary roads to the main network of 
thoroughfares should be approximately rectangular, be- 
cause the rectangle is the most convenient form of build- 
ing block, and for the actual traffic requirement the diag- 
onal system can always be resorted to. The radial form 
of arrangement is advisable for important focal points; 
town gateways, railway stations, the approaches to 
bridges and similar situations. Curved streets adapt 
themselves as a rule better to hilly ground than straight 
ones; for wide vistas, distant perspectives, and grand 
monumental effects the straight line asserts itself. The 
day has gone by for the unqualified employment of defi- 
nite systems; henceforth they should not play a ruling but 
a subsidiary role. j^ Stuebben, 



It is a great mistake for any nation merely to copy an- 
other; but it is an even greater mistake, it is a proof of 
weakness in any nation, not to be anxious to learn from 
another, and willing and able to adapt that learning to 
the new national conditions and make it fruitful and pro- 
ductive therein. Theodore Roosevelt. 
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V. THE FUTURE CITY OF MADISON 

What, then, are the general conclusions and recom- 
mendations that may be sorted out as of supreme im- 
portance for the future of Madison. They are: 

(1) To pass suitable laws for the protection of the en- 
virons of the State Capitol. 

(2) To acquire the property between Capitol Square 
and Lake Monona and adopt an appropriate plan for its 
development. 

(3) To widen and improve State Street from the Capi- 
tol to the Universitv. 

(4) To establish, widen and improve the main thor- 
oughfares in and near Madison. 

(5) To secure for public use the most important lake 
frontages with a view to the formation of a Four Lake 
District. 

(6) To inaugurate a plan for the redemption and use 
of all marsh land within or near the limits of Madison. 

(7) To forecast the future needs of the State University 
and more adequately provide for them. 

(8) To secure the improvement of the railroad ap- 
proaches to the city and the gradual abolition of grade 
crossings. 

(9) To adopt a better method of locating and improv- 
ing streets and making land subdivisions. 

(10) To remove from the public streets all wires, poles 
and other obstructions. 

(11) To pass a shade tree ordinance providing for the 

systematic public planting and maintenance of street 

trees. 
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thp: future city of madison 

(12) To organize the park work of Madison under a 
new park law. 

(13) To take the existing parks of Madison as a nucleus 
and by supplementing them with small open spaces, 
larger parks and parkways, as already outlined, secure 
a well-balanced park system for the future. 

(14) To provide playgrounds and large school grounds 
in everv residence section of the citv. 

(15) To adopt reasonable regulations for the control 
of all buildings so as to differentiate neighborhoods and 
pvotect real estate values. 

(16) To consider methods of improving the housing 
of people of small means. 

(17) To investigate and report upon city finances for 
Madison as regards bond issues, current taxes, and rela- 
tion to the State government. 

This list briefly sunnnarizes the report and presents 
for consideration and action the main points in the pro- 
gram for the improvement of Machson. It is a long pro- 
gram, yet it contains only recommendations which must 
sooner or later be takenup. While it is a program calling 
for some large expenditures, it is also a program that 
would result in equally large economies. Successful ac- 
tion is dependent upon the co-operation of the State, the 
railroads, private individuals and the city. The respon- 
sibility for the first seven points, however, rests mainly 
with the State, and of the last ten points mainly with the 
city. Probably no far-reaching changes can be effected 
without a permanent city plan connnission, such as a re- 
cent ad of the legislature provided for, with power and 
funds to investigate, study and execute comprehensive 
plans of improvement." 

In estimating the size and dilliculty of these undertak- 
ings, the achievements and programs of other cities and 
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states should be considered. More than fifty cities in the 
United States have begun comprehensive improvements 
on a large scale and Madison cannot hold even its pres- 
ent place by present methods/ Cities are as definitely 
in competition as individuals and a new standard of city 
making has been set. Any city^ which hopes to advance 
must accept this new standard and find ways and means 
to apply it to local conditions. No better illustration 
could be given of the frank and whole-hearted accept- 
ance of this new city standard than that of the recently 
published plan for Chicago. It is big, broad, far-seeinig. 
Fortunately, too, a careful investigation of its legal as- 
pects discloses its practicability. It appears (1) that with- 
out any additional legislation many of the recommenda- 
tions of that plan can be adopted and practical steps taken 
to carry them into effect; (2) that the Illinois legislature 
has ample power to grant either to the city or to other 
governmental agencies such additional authority as may 
be necessary to carry out all of the recommendations of 
the plan as fully and as rapidly as may be found wise; 
and (3) that additional authority, and especially a sub- 
stantial increase in the local bonding power, is essential 
to the effective accomplishment of the most important of 
these recommendations. "It remains for the people of 
Chicago, through their legally constituted representa- 
tives, to decide upon the wisdom of the suggestions and 
to adopt them in the order of their relative importance 
and availability. The necessary funds can no doubt be 
secured as rapidly as it can be clearly shown that their 
expenditure will result in real advantage to the individual 
citizens who constitute "the public," and upon whom 
rests, directly or indirectly, the burden of expense. In 
the last analysis it must be clear that a community which 
makes wise expenditure for public works not only im- 
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poses no real burden upon private property, but increases 
the value of all private property within its limits. Such 
a community should be given adequate authority to levy 
taxes and incur debt, subject always to such intelligent 
supervision of expenditures as will effectively guard 
against extravagance and waste. Certainly, any limita- 
tions upon a progressive municipality should be broad 
enough to make it possible to undertake such public en- 
terprises as are recommended in this plan.* The legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, ever forehanded in matters related 
to the public welfare, has already acted favorably upon 
joint resolutions which when finally adopted by the peo- 
ple, as they undoubtedly will be, and incorporated as 
amendments to the State Constitution, will provide all 
the power necessar>' for eft'ective action by both State and 
city.* 

As a matter of fact, the most ambitious proposals for 
American cities in no wise equal the actual achievements 
of the cities of the Old World. All that we are beginning 
to think of doing here has been for decades realized fact 
in European cities. Thus there is in Europe, especially 
in Germany and Switzerland, better provision for city 
life, for business, for health, for pleasure and all at less 
cost to the tax payer. Consider, for example, the lake 
cities of Switzerland, especially those that are capitals 
of cantons or seats of universities! Do they not present 
a perfectly practicable ideal of what Madison might read- 
ily be? Lucerne, Lugano, Constance, Zurich, Neuchatel, 
Lausanne, Geneva, — these and other Swiss cities may be 
named as an inspiration and guide for Madison. Exam- 
ine their city plans, their city ordinances, or better still, 
walk their streets and public places. Without exception, 



» 



• From "The Plan of Chicago.' 
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«(.■ shiiitld jiiid a happy development of lake frontages 
for public use; a rational street system; a freedom from 
nuisances; a wise and reasonable regulation of railroads 
ami private buildings; the careful planting and protectiun 
of street trees; an abundance of recreation areas and pub- 
lic gardens of all sorts; practical and beautiful sites for 
public buildings, art galleries, museums, and music halls; 
comfortable and sanitary housing, and withal a prudent 
anticipation of future needs. Take any city at random 
and sec the list aiul character of its attractions in a Bae- 




deker guide-book. They are of the highest order and 
almost endless, and yet they include little that Madison 
may not possess. In a recently published volume, Fred- 
erick Harrison, the English critic and essayist, has given 
apt expression to the charm and achievements of some 
of these Swiss cities. He says, "I hold Zurich, Basle, and 
Geneva to be the model cities of our age— the fine type 
of what cities will one day be in a regenerated age-thc 
true type of civic organization, having sites of rare beauty 
and convenience, spacious streets and avenues, noble pub- 
lic walks and gardens. ... Of them all, I hold Geneva 
to be the finest type of a rational city that Europe pos- 
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THE FUTURE CITY OF MADISON 

sesscs. Its tiKitk'st population of about 120,000 is as much 
as is needed for high civic life. Its wonderful site, astride 
the most beautiful rushing river in our continent; its calm 
and spacious aspect at the niuuth of a grand lake large 
enough to look like on inland sea, and yet not so broad 
as t(» cease to be a lake; its superb view of the snow chain 




of Mont Blanc; its beautiful gardens, bridges, and prom- 
enades; its history of two thousand years, its intellectual 
and spiritual memories of four centuries; its record as 
the asylum of the oppressed; its ingenious and studious 
people — all this makes Geneva the verj- model of a true 
city. A true city, where, as in Athens, Florence, Venice, 
Antwerp or Ghent, of old, men can live a wholesome civic 
life, not in huge amorphous caravansaries such as Lon- 
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don, Paris or Berlin — not in suffumigated barracks such 
as Manchester, or Lyons, or Glasgow — but in a beautiful, 
well-ordered, free, organic city." 

Of all the cities in the United States, it appears to me 
that Madison has the best opportunity to become in the 
future a city of this type, a model modern American city. 
It has the site, the environment, the climate, the popula- 
tion, the high civic spirit, the traditions, the permanent 
attractions of government and higher education. It lacks 
only the increase of wealth and population, which time 
will certainly and quickly bring, the co-operation of va- 
rious public bodies, and a well-considered plan of city 
making which it is the purpose of this report to at least 
inaugurate. It is within the power of the people of Wis- 
consin to make Madison in the future what Geneva is 
today — a beautiful, well-ordered, free, organic city. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 



Back of any programme of municipal activity is the 
problem of ways and means. For schools, parks, safety, 
health, comfort, and happiness can come by no Fortun- 
atus Purse, And if, as is frequently asserted, all taxes are 
ultimately shaken down to the defenceless members of 
the community, to the wage-earner and the consumer, we 
are left in our quest for a better city with the alternative 
of an unrealizable Cloud-cuckoo dream or a still further 
burden upon the back of the urban dweller for advantages 
which he cannot afford. 

Yet there is another alternative, an alternative whose 
adoption would permit of the abolition of all taxes and 
the carrying on of the city's affairs from out its own treas- 
ury. The city itself is a wealth producer. Every city in 
the land is built upon a treasure like unto that which un- 
derlies the Colorado town whose revenues are all derived 
from royalties from the mines upon which it is built. The 
progressive needs of the municipality have a ready-made 
mine of treasure, a mine which needs only to be opened 
to satisfy the demands of city expansion without cost to 
the dwellers therein. This revenue renews itself from 
year to year. Its growth is more rapid than the growth of 
the city's necessities. It is as constant as the laws of na- 
ture itself. . . . This treasure is the constantly increas- 
ing value of urban land through the growth of the city." 

"The City."— Frederic C. Howe. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

\\N ACT RELATIVE TO THE HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IX THE 

CITY OF BOSTON. 

Section 1. The city of Boston sliall be divided into districts 
of two classes, to be designated districts A and B. The bounda- 
ries of the said districts, established as hereinafter provided, shall 
continue for a period of fifteen years, and shall be determined in 
such manner that those parts of the city in which all or the 
greater part of the buildings situate therein are at the time of such 
determination used for business or commercial purposes shall be 
iacluded in the district or districts designated A, and those parts 
of the city in which all or the greater part of the buildings situate 
therein are at the said time used for residential purposes or for 
other purposes not business or commercial shall be in the district 
or districts designated B. 

Section 2. Upon the passage of this act the mayor of the city 
shall appoint a commission of three members to be called **Com- 
mission on Height of Buildings in the iViiy of Boston." The com- 
mission shall immediately upon its appointment give notice and 
public hearings, and shall make an order establishing the bound- 
aries of the districts aforesaid, and, within one month after its 
appointment, shall cause the same to be recorded in the registry 
of deeds for the county of Suffolk. The boundaries so established 
shall continue for a period of fifteen years from the dale of the 
said recording. Any person who is aggrived by the said order 
may, within thirty days after the recording thereof, appeal to the 
commission for a revision; and the commission may, within six 
months after its appointment, revise such order, and the revision 
shall be recorded in the registry of deeds for the county of Suf- 
folk, and shall date back to the original date of recording. The 
members of the commission shall serve until the districts have 
been established as aforesaid; and any vacancy in the commission 
caused by resignation, death or inability to act shall be filled by 
the mayor, on written application by the remaining members of 
the commission or of ten inhabitants of the city. The members of 
the commission shall receive such compensation as the mayor 
shall determine. 
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Section 3. In the city of Boston no building shall be erected 
to a height of more than one hundred and twenty-five feet above 
the grade of the street in any district designated A, and no build- 
ing shall be erected to a height of more than eighty feet above the 
grade of the street in any district designated B. These restric- 
tions shall not apply to grain or coal elevators or sugar refineries 
in any district designated A, nor to steeples, domes, towers or 
cupolas erected for strictly ornamental purposes, of fireproof ma- 
terial, on buildings of the above height or less in any district. 
The supreme judicial court and the superior court shall each 
have jurisdiction in equity to enforce the provisions of this act, 
and to restrain the violation thereof. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. (Ap- 
proved May 13, 1904.) 

This original act regulating the height of buildings in Boston 
was modified later in some details but its main provisions are 
unchanged. It has been tested in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and upheld. With proper state legislation it appears H> 
open the way for the adoption of diflerentiated building regula- 
tions by American cities. 

General laws were adopted later, applying to any city or town 
in Massachusetts, permitting the regulation of buildings fronting 
on any parkway, boulevard, or public way bordering on a park. 

THE FILLING OF THE BACK BAY MUD FLATS, BOSTON. 

In 1849 a Land Commission was appointed to deal with the 
subject of creating new land out of the Back Bay mud flats, Bos- 
ton. Comprehensive plans were reported in 1852, but the w^ork of 
filling the land was not begun until 1857. The commonwealth had 
the right to the flats below the line of riparian ownership. The 
plan of the Back Bay improvement was the work of the late Ar- 
thur Gilman, an eminent architect. 

In 1857 the commonwealth owned on the Back Bay 4,723,998 
feet and the net profits on the sale of this land up to 1882 were 
$3,068,636.28, with 102,593 feet remaining unsold, valued at not 
less than $250,000. The net profit of the Land Company amounted 
to over $2,000,000. 

The Back Bay today is characterized by broad, handsome streets 
and the magnificence of architecture both in its public buildings 
and private dwellings. Commonwealth Avenue, the principal 
street, is 200 feet wide with broad green mall in the centre and 
the distance from house to house across the street is 240 feet. 
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The Back Bay is one of the most valuable parts of the city, the 
real estate assessment being now about $100,000,000. 

One mistake was the short-sighted policy w^hich permitted the 
building over of the territory between Beacon Street and the 
Charles River, as that street might have been placed on the line of 
a beautiful embankment. Three times a proposition was made to 
give to the city 500,000 feet of land between Beacon Street and the 
river on condition that it fill the land, never allow it to be built 
on, and add the territory to the Public Garden, which itself had 
been secured bv filling. Unfortunately the value of the river front 
for park and other purposes was not appreciated at that time and 
the proposition was repeatedly rejected. 
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In a similar wav, the civic functions of the Ihealre could be 
safeguarded by instituting stale theatres, organized on the basis 
of the slate universities. 

"For this an excellent precedent is the University of Wisconsin. 
Its history also proves the practical wisdom of plain American 
people in voting to safeguard tlieir civic ideals by public endow- 
ment. 

"In 1848, tlie land grants of the United Stales for the supj)orl of 
Wisconsin University were made a peri)etual fund for its sui)port. 
The university is now supported partly by the income of tliose fed- 
eral grants, partly by taxation of the people of (lie stale, and partly 
by private gifts. 'The government of the institution,' says its 
official catalogue, *rests upon the inherent obligations of members 
to the universitv and to the state. The university is maintained 
at the public expense for the public good.' 

"How practically the public expense has resulted in the public 
good I have not time here to describe. The public enlightenment 
which emanates from it as a centre has made the University of 
Wisconsin the richest asset of the state in leadership. In a sin- 
gle department, Agriculture, it has revolutionized the methods 
and resources of a vast community to the enormous increase of 
their power, wealth, and happiness. 

"And so of other universities, that have sprung up all over the 
land out of the conmion sense of the common people: young 
titans of the states, who have only just begun to use their civic 
sinews, still unconscious of their limitless strength as leaders. 

"The common sense of the common people, I have said. Yes, 
but bv the nature of our democracv, that common sense can re- 
spond only to leadership. Sixty-two years ago, there w^as no 
City College in New York. Sixty-one years ago, there was no 
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University of Wisconsin. Sixty-five years ago, wise leaders of 
education, wise civic leaders, were busy — ^burningly active — ^to 
bring into being those institutions, which now are commonplaces, 
but which then seemed to many impractical visions. 

"The burning will — the clear ideal — ^the patience to organize — 
these are the unconquerable trinity which can create a new world 
out of chaos today, tomorrow, at any time. 

"Surely today there are organizers wiser and greater than 
sixty-five years ago — in education and in civics. Let them, too, 
have the burning will, the clear ideal, the patience to organize 
the theatre, and our children will view as commonplaces a galaxy 
of institutions, to which our young titans, the universities, are 
themselves as pygmies. For we must remember that under Anglo- 
Saxon traditions never has the theatre been organized as a civic 
institution, publicly endowed. Once this has been accomplished 
throughout our nation, then for the first lime the passionate re- 
sources of the dramatist will be pitted in noble competition 
against the paler resources of the scholar, for the crown of civic 
leadership: then for the first time the nation will witness the 
most splendid contest of educators: when Sophocles and Shakes- 
peare shall vie with Socrates and Erasmus in service to the state. 

"I return to public endowment. If the University of Wisconsin 
is a worthy precedent, it appears, then, that state theatres could 
be so organized as safely to perform their civic functions. 

"W^hat a practical vision this holds forth to the theatre and 
America! To realize it, all that is needed is civic organization. 
But civic organization already exists in many forms. Let it make 
right use of its power to solve this national problem." 

Percy Mackaye. 

' A proposed ordinance regulating the planting, maintenance, 
trimming and removal of trees in the City of Madison. 

The Common Council of the City of Madison do ordain as fol- 
lows : 

Section 1. The trees and other vegetation in the streets and 
public grounds of the City of Madison shall be under the control 
of a board with the title of Board of Shade Tree Commissioners, 
said board to consist of the mayor of the city, the city engineer, 
and the president of the Madison Park and Pleasure Drive Asso- 
ciation and two other citizens of Madison, one to be named by the 
common council and one by the president of the Madison Park 
and Pleasure Drive Association. The president of the Madison 
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Park and Pleasure Drive Association shall be president of the 
said Board of Shade Tree Commissioners. 

Section 2. The said board of shade tree commissioners shall 
have authority to direct and regulate the planting, trimming, and 
preservation of shade and ornamental trees and shrubbery, in 
the streets of said city; and to appoint a tree warden to superin- 
tend and regulate the planting and culture of such trees and 
shrubbery in said streets, and to perform such other similar 
duties as said board by its rules and regulations may prescribe. 
Said board is also authorized to enact such rules and regulations 
as it may deem proper to carry out the purposes of this act. It 
shall have general care of all shade and ornamental trees, and 
the shrubbery growing in the streets of said city and by majority 
vote mav direct the removal of anv that it mav deem detrimental 
or undesirable. No shade or ornamental trees growing in the 
streets of said city, shall be destroyed or removed except by leave 
in writing, first obtained from the president of said board of 
shade tree commissioners, the same to be duly countersigned by 
the tree warden. 

Section 3. The said board of shade tree commissioners may in 
its discretion cause suitable shade trees to be planted along and 
upon any street or any portion thereof, in said city; and may 
cause to be assessed upon the piece or parcel of land abutting 
upon such street and benefited by such improvement, the cost of 
purchasing and planting such trees. The sum so assessed shall 
not be greater than the amount actually expended for the pur- 
chase of such trees and the expense of planting; and any trees 
that may die within three years after having been so planted, 
shall be replaced by said board without additional assessment. 
The said board shall by resolution direct the amount to be as- 
sessed against each piece or parcel of land; and such assessment 
shall be collected and the payment thereof enforced, with, and 
in like manner as other city taxes are collected, and the payment 
thereof enforced, and such assessments when collected bv the 
city treasurer, shall be placed by him in the shade tree fund. 

Section 4. For the purpose of providing necessary funds to 
meet the expenses of the board of shade tree commissioners, the 
common council of the said city shall in each year appropriate a 
reasonable amount of money. 

Section 5. Any person who violates any provision of this or- 
dinance shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not to exceed one hun- 
(Ired dollars. 
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Section G. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage and publication. 

(iKRMAX CITY Bl'ILDlNG REGULATIONS. 

FHANKFOHT. 

Frankfort will soon add nearly twice its present area to ensnre 
ample open space and opportnnitif for two-family houses at rea- 
sonable rent. 

A lar^e number of exceptions and special rules exist, but the 
following are the main reguhitions: 

IX THi: INNKH (JTY. 

Buildings may cover from V-j to % of the lot and have a maxi- 
mum height of 20 metres.* Usually they may not exceed the 

»- « ». 

\vidth of the street upon \vhich they front bv more than two 
metres. 

IX Tin: Ol TKH CITY. 

(a) In the Inner Zone. 

1. The I^esidence Section. 

Buildings must have a minimum intervening space of 3 metres. 

Maxinumi height 18 metres. 

Maximum number of stories 3, above the ground floor. 

May be I) metres high on streets up to 9 metres wide, otherwise 
may not exceed the width of the street. 

Building in groui)s is permitted under certain regulations. 

Buildings to be used for factories, etc., that are noisy or pro- 
duce smoke or soot, must be erected at least 20 metres from the 
lot boundaries and from the street. 

2. The Mixed Sections. 

The above regulations as to buildings are in force on streets 
suited for residences, but factories for any ordinary purposes 
may be erected -at a distance of only 10 metres from the lot 
boundaries and the street. 

3. The Factory Section. 

Buildings that contain more than one dwelling may not have 
more than two stories above the ground story. 



• A meter is 39.37 inches. 
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(b) In the Outer Zone. 

1. The Residence Section, 

Buildings must have a minimum intervening space of 6 metres. 

Maximum height 18 metres. 

Maximum number of stories 3, above the ground floor. 

May be 9 metres high on streets up to 9 metres wide, otherwise 
may not exceed the width of the street. 

On certain streets only one or two stories above the ^ound is 
permitted. 

Building in groups is permitted with restrictions. 

Buildings to be used for factories, etc., which are noisy or pro- 
duce smoke or soot must be erected at least 40 metres from the 
lot boundaries and from the street. 

Rear buildings may not have more than one story above the 
ground floor. 

2. The Mixed Section, 

The number of stories of rear buildings is not restricted if they 
are not used for dwelling purposes, but they may not exceed 15 
metres in height. 

The same regulations in the main as for the inner zone of the 
outer city. 

3. The Factory Section, 

Buildings that contain more than one dwelling may not exceed 
more than two stories above the ground floor. 



MUNICIPAL LAND OWNERSHIP IN GERMAN CITIES. 

Proportion of area owned. 



CITY 



Total Area 
of City 



Acres 



Berlin 

Munich 

Leipzig 

Strassburg 

Hanover 

Schoneberg 

Spandau 

Zurich 

Vienna 



15,689.54 
21,290.24 
14,095.25 
19,345.45 
9,677.25 
2,338.60 
10,470.37 
10,894.64 
67.477.57 



Total Amount 

of land 
owned by City 



Acres 



39,151.28 

13,597.02 
8,406.84 

11,866.98 
5,674.90 
1,633.33 
4,480.79 
5,621.52 

32,062.48 



Proportion of Total Area 
owned by City 



Within City 
Boundary 



9.2 
23.7 
32.3 
33.2 
37.7 
4.2 
3.15 
26.0 
13.4 



Without City 
Boundary 

240.8 
37.8 
27.4 
28.1 
20.4 
65.1 
42.9 
25.9 
54.8 
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*AN ACT to create sections 959-17a to 959-17J inclusive, of the 
statutes, relating to the creation and organization of a commis- 
sion on the city plan in cities of the first, second and third 
classes, and to the acquisition of lands by such cities for cer- 
tain public purposes. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and 
asseml)ly, do enact as folloujs: 

Section 1. There is added to the statutes ten new sections to 
read: Section 959-1 7a. The common council of every city of 
the first, second and third classes may, by ordinance, provide for 
the creation of a commission on the city plan to consist of seven 
members whose organization, power, duties, and qualifications 
shall be as set forth in sections 959 -17b to 959 -17j inclusive. 

Section 959-1 7b. Such commission shall consist of the mavor, 
who shall be its presiding oflicer, the city engineer, the president 
of the park board, one member of the common council and three 
citizens, in case anv such citv shall he without a park board the 
mayor shall api)oint four citizen members. 

Section 959 17c. Upon the adoption of an ordinance as i)ro- 
vided in section 959 17a, the common council of anv such citv 
shall, by a two-thirds vote of its members, elect one of its num- 
ber as a member of such commission, who shall serve as such 
member until the next ensuing first day of May; and during the 
month of April of eacli year, or wlienever a vacancy shall occur, 
the council shall, by a like two-thirds vote, elect one of its num- 
ber for a period of one vear from and after the first dav of Mav 
then ensuing, or to fill the unexpired term. 

Section 959 17d. Immediately upon the adoption of such ordi- 
nance, the mayor shall appoint three citizens, members of such 
commission, one citizen member to hold ollice for three years, 
one citizen member for two years and one citizen member for 
one year from the ensuing first day of May, and in case any city 
shall be without a park board, the mayor of such city shall ap- 
point a fourth citizen member to hold oflice for one year from 
the ensuing first day of May or until such city shall establish a 
park board. In the month of April of each year thereafter, in 
which the terms of oflice of such citizen members respectively 
expire, the mayor shall appoint one citizen member of such com- 
mission for the period of three years from the first day of May 
next ensuing, and in case any city should be without a park 
board, one additional citizen member for a period of one year 
from the first day of May next ensuing, or until such city shall 
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establish a park board. Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the 
term of any citizen member, the mayor shall appoint a citizen as 
a member to fill such unexpired term. 

Section 959-17e. No member of the common council or citi- 
zen shall be elected or appointed a member of such commission 
who shall be actively engaged in the purchasing or selling of reaj 
estate in such city, and all citizen members shall be persons of 
recognized experience and qualifications. Such members of the 
commission shall hold oflice until their respective successors are 
elected and qualified. No member of any such commission shall 
receive any compensation for his services as such member. 

Section 959-1 7f. The common council of any such city shall re- 
fer any question concerning the location and architectural design 
of any public building, the location of any statue or other memo- 
rial, the location, extension, widening, enlargement, ornamenta- 
tion, and parking of any street, parkway, boulevard, park, play- 
ground, or other memorial or public grounds within any such city 
to such commission for its consideration and report before final 
action is taken thereon by such council. All plats or replats of 
any lands within the limits of such city or of any lands outside 
of and within one and one-half miles of the limits of such city 
snail be submitted to the commission of such citv for its rec- 
ommendation to the council before the same are approved by 
such council. 

Section 959-1 7g. The common council may refer to said com- 
mission the construction or carrying out of any public work not 
expressly within the province of other boards or commissions 
of said city, and may delegate to said commission all powers 
which the said council deems necessary to complete such work 
in all details. 

Section 959-1 7h. Said commission may make or cause to be 
made a map or maps of said city or any portion thereof, showing 
locations proposed by it for any new public building, statue, 
memorial grounds, street, parkway, boulevard, park, playgrounds, 
or any other public grounds and the grades thereof, and the street 
building and veranda lines thereof, and for any new square or 
park, or any changes by it deemed advisable in the present loca- 
tion of any public building, statue, memorial, grounds, street, 
parkway, boulevards, playgrounds, square or park, and may em- 
ploy expert advice in the making of such map or maps. 

Section 959-171. Any such city, acting through its commission, 
or otherwise, may acquire by gift, purchase, or condemnation 
any lands within its corporate limits, for establishing, laying 
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out, widening, enlarging, extending and maintaining memorial 
grounds, streets, squares, parkways, boulevards, parks, play- 
grounds, sites for public buildings, and reservations in and about 
and along and leading to any or all of the same; and after the 
establishment, layout and completion of such improvements, may 
convey any such real estate thus acquired and not necessary for 
such improvements, with reservations concerning the future use 
and occupation of such real estate, so as to protect such public 
w^orks and improvements, and their environs, and to preserve the 
view, appearance, light, air and usefulness of such public works, 
and to promote the public health and welfare. 

Section 958 17j. It is hereby declared and the acquisition and 
conveyance of lands for the purposes and as provided in the pre- 
ceding section constitute a public use, and is for the public health 
and welfare. 

Section 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are liereby rei)eale(l. 

Section* 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage and publication. 

Approved Mav 19, 1909. 



'From city charter of Halifax, Nova Scotia, a(loi)te(l 1907. 

OITTCIAL PLAN. 

519. (1) The council shall cause to be prepared, under the 
supervision of the city engineer, an ollicial plan of the city, upon 
which shall be shown — 

(a) the lines of every existing street which has at any time 
heretofore been dedicated or conveyed to the city and accepted 
bv resolution of the council, or laid out under the authoritv of 
anv enactment; 

(b) the lines of every other street which has been opened and 
used by the public but has not been accepted by the city; and 

(c) the lines of any projected extension or alteration of any 
such street, or of any projected new street approved by the en- 
gineer. 

(2) For the purpose of making such plan, the engineer or any 
assistant or employee may enter upon any private property in 
the day time. 189G, c. 27* s. 13. 

550. Every such new street, and every such alteration or ex- 
tension of any existing street, shall be laid out on such plan of 
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such extent and dimensions as the city engineer determines; but 
no new street shall be laid out — 

(a) the width of which is less than sixty feet, or 

(b) which does not terminate at both extremities either on an- 
other street or at tidal water. 1896, c. 27, s. 14; 1899, c. 57, s. 3. 

551. On any such plan any property of the city shall be shewn. 

552. (1) When the plan or any portion thereof has been com- 
pleted, the same shall be submitted to the council for confirma- 
tion. 

(2) Public notice of the completion of such plan or portion 
thereof (and in case of a portion, specifying what portion), and 
of the date of the meeting of the council at which it is proposed 
to confirm the same, shall be given by publication in at least two 
newspapers, published in the city, for not less than four weeks 
previous to the date appointed for the meeting. The notice shall 
also state that the plan may be inspected by any citizen at the office 
of the city engineer at any time during office hours up to the date 
so fixed, and that any citizen may attend at the meeting and be 
heard. 

(3) At such meeting, or if no quorum attends at the next meet- 
ing, or at any other meeting to which the hearing of the matter 
is adjourned, the council shall hear any objection to the plan, 
and may either confirm the same or alter or amend it in any 
particular. 

(4) In any provision of this act relating to such official plan, 
the expression "plan" shall include any such portion thereof, and 
the expressions "confirmation" and "confirmed" shall respectively 
include, "alteration or amendment" and "altered or amended." 
1896, c. 27, s. 15; 1899, c. 57, s. 1. 

553. (1) Upon the completion and confirmation of such plan, 
the same, certified by the city engineer, shall be deposited in his 
own office, and a copy, so certified, in the registry of deeds for 
the county of Halifax. 

(2) The copy so filed in the registry of deeds may, for con- 
venience, be divided into sheets. 1896, c. 27, s. 18. 

554. Upon such confirmation, the city engineer shall set up 
such bounds or monuments as he deems proper to mark the lines 
of every existing street shown on such plan, and a record of the 
date of setting up every such bound or monument, and the loca- 
tion and nature thereof, shall be kept by the city engineer. 1896, 
c. 27, s. 22. 

555. After any such confirmation, when any new street is 
opened, or any alteration or extension made to any existing 
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street, the city engineer shall mark such street, alteration or ex- 
tension on the plans filed in his office and in the registry of deeds, 
and shall set up such bounds or monuments as he deems neces- 
sary to mark the lines thereof. 1896, c. 27, s. 25. 

556. (1) When the plan has been so confirmed by the coun- 
cil, the same shall be binding and conclusive upon the city and 
the owner of any property affected, and upon every other person 
whomsoever, as to the location, dimensions and lines of any ex- 
isting street shown thereon, and also that such street at the time 
of confirming the plan belonged to the city. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent the 
city at any future time from extending, widening, or otherwise 
altering any street shewn on such plan. 1896, c. 27, s. 16 (part). 

557. (1) After the confirmation of such plan, no person shall 
open or lay out any street or make any extension of an existing 
street, not shewn thereon, without the consent of the council. 
Before such consent is given, tiie person applying for permission 
to open the street shall furnish to the city engineer a correct 
plan of the proposed street on a scale of thirty feet to the inch, 
and the engineer shall certify that the proposed street conforms 
to the requirements of law and is in other respects satisfactory. 

(2) Every person who contravenes this section sliall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding four hundred dollars, and in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for a period not exceeding three 
months. 

(3) In any prosecution or other proceeding for a contraven- 
tion of this section, the sale, or agreement for a sale, by any per- 
son of a lot of land purporting to be located or bounded upon a 
street not existing, or not shewn upon such plan, shall be evi- 
dence of opening or laying out a street in contravention of this 
section by such person. 1896, c. 27, s. 19. 

558. (1) After the confirmation of any such plan, no person 
shall place upon any land shewn by such plan to be required for 
anv new street or anv alteration or extension of an existing 
street, any building, or any addition or improvement to any build- 
ing other than necessary repairs. 

(2) If any such building, addition or improvement is so placed, 
the same shall be deemed a nuisance, and the citv solicitor shall 
forthwith take proceedings by action in the name of the city to 
compel the removal of the same, 

(3) In the event of such new street being opened or alteration 
or extension made, no damage or compensation shall be allowed 
in respect to any building, addition or improvement so placed. 
1896, c. 27, ss. 16 (part), 23. 
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' LIST OF PLACES FOR WHICH GENERAL PLANS HAVE BEEN 

PREPARED. 



Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, 111. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Midi. 
Gary, Ind. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensville, S. C. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Janes vi lie. Wis. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas Citv, Mo. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



Montclair, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York Citv. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma Citv, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Maine. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Reading, Pa. 
Ridgefield, N. J. 
Roanoke, Va. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterloo, la. 
Watertown, N. Y. 



•Joint Resolution to amend section 31 of article IV of the Wis- 
consin State constitution, relating to special legislation. 

Resolved by the Senate, the Assembly concurring. That section 
31 of article IV of the constitution be amended by adding at the 
end the following: Except that the legislature may enact spe- 
cial legislation with reference to the city at which is located the 
seat of government and the State University, including the power 
to amend the city charter of such city and its debt limit. 
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